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GLASS CONTAINERS 


On our shelves today there are rows and rows of glass 
bottles and jars which have brought us foods, medicines, 
household products, beverages, and many other things 
necessary to life and happiness. Their history reaches 
back into ancient times, for evidence of decorative glass 
bottles in use in Egypt more than 4,000 years ago has 
been discovered. 

Early bottle makers wound threads of molten glass 
around a core of sand which was removed when the glass 
coating had cooled and hardened. About the third century 
B.C., someone discovered that if he dipped a tube into a 
pot of molten glass and blew his breath through the tube, 
the glass clinging to the other end of the tube would ex- 
pand to form a hollow object. This brought about an in- 
dustrial revolution and made glass containers a necessity 
rather than a luxury. 

For hundreds of years the blowpipe continued as the 
basic tool in glass making, and production was limited by 
the slowness of hand methods even when the need for 
more containers became much greater. In 1809, a dis- 
covery was made which changed the food habits of the 
whole civilized world; a Parisian confectioner, Nicholas 
Appert, succeeded in preserving certain foods by steriliz- 
ing and sealing them in specially made glass jars. 

Nearly a hundred years later a machine for automatic 
glass blowing was invented by Michael J. Owens. It repro- 
duced all the steps taken by the craftsman in the making 
of a single glass bottle or jar, but at last made possible 
the production of glass containers in quantity. 

Today one of these immense circular machines may 
have as many as fifteen arms, each of which holds a 
“blank” mold to be dipped into the furnace pot where it 
gathers a “slug” of molten glass. Below each arm is an 
open finishing mold within which, when its two halves 
come together, the glass bottle or jar is blown by com- 
pressed air. As the blowing machine revolves, the finish- 
ing mold opens and the red hot container is released and 
directed to a conveyor belt which slowly transports it 
through a long tunnel-like structure in which tempera- 
tures are gradually diminished so that the container is 
annealed or tempered. After many tests for quglity, inter- 
nal strain, pressure, thermal shock, and other factors, the 
glass container goes on its way to package foods, drugs, 
or other products. 


The largest glass container plant in the world is lo- 
cated at Alton, Illinois, where the first plant of the former 
Illinois Glass Company was started in 1873 with one glass 
furnace. It soon became one of the most important indus- 
tries in that section of the country, and today over 2,500 
people are employed at Alton in the manufacturing of al- 
most every type of glass container except milk bottles. 

Another of the early plants in the State began pro- 
duction at Streator in 1879. It merged with several others 
in 1905, the year that 12 of the revolutionary Owens 
Bottle machines were installed at Streator. In those days 
they produced an average of 11,500 bottles each day. 

In addition to the Alton plant and two located at 
Streator at present, Illinois has three others, one at Lin- 
coln, one at Hillsboro, and one at East St. Louis. All the 
various types of glass containers — milk bottles, narrow- 
necked packers’ ware, wide-mouthed bottles and jars, 
pressed ware such as fruit jars and jelly glasses, beer bot- 
tles (including the new light weight non-returnable beer 
bottles) and liquor ware, medicinal and toilet preparation 
containers, and general purpose containers are produced. 

The average number of workers employed in this in- 
dustry totaled 25,753 for the United States in 1939, 3,472 
of whom were employed in Illinois. Only two states, 
Indiana and Pennsylvania, employing 4,577 and 4,487, re- 
spectively, then had more workers in the industry. 

In 1946 the Illinois plants produced approximately 
2,300,000,000 glass containers, with a value of over 47 
million dollars. The nation’s 78 plants, employing over 
41,000 people, produced 16,700,000,000 containers, more 
than 120 per cent greater than the 1939 output of 7,600,- 
000,000 and ten per cent greater than 1945 production. 
The 1946 volume, valued at over one third of a billion 
dollars, represented a new record annual output for the 
glass containez industry. 

Much of this increase over 1939 was due to the all-out 
production of the war years; coutainers for the Armed 
Forces poured from America’s glass furnaces by the mil- 
lions, releasing tremendous quantities of critical metals 
for armaments and other direct war requirements. They 
held everything from penicillin to camouflage creams, and 
from blood plasma to DDT. Wherever hospital purity or 
extreme corrosion resistance was required, glass filled 
the specifications. 
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PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 


Although customes duties on imports provided the prin- 
cipal source of revenue for the Federal Government from 
1789 until the Civil War, one of the avowed purposes of 
the first tariff legislation, adopted in 1789, was the “en- 
couragement and protection of manufacture.” After the 
Civil War and especially after the turn of the century 
new taxes were adopted by the Federal Government, and 
the new measures overshadowed customs duties in im- 
portance as sources of revenue. With occasional slight re- 
ductions, the general trend of tariff rates from the begin- 
ning, nevertheless, has been upward. The Smoot-Hawley 
tariff enacted in 1930 represents the highest wall of tariffs 
ever erected in this country. Some progress has been made 
in revising tariffs downward under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements program, originally enacted in 1934. On the 
other hand, restrictions upon trade in the form of barter 
deals, import quotas, and exchange controls increased be- 
tween World War I and World War II. 

The relative unimportance of customs duties as a 
source of Federal revenue is evidenced by the fact that 
the yield from this source in 1940 was only 6 per cent of 
total revenues. The case for the tariff, therefore, must 
rest on considerations other than fiscal. 

In any analysis of economic problems, it is important 
to keep certain basic facts in mind. One of these is that 
the standard of living of any country depends largely 
upon its natural resources, climate, supply of capital, and 
the skill and productivity of its workers. Economic 
activity consists basically of the production and exchange 
of goods and services. Trade is desirable because not all 
countries, or even all parts of the same country, have 
equal advantages in the production of all goods that can 
be put to good use by the people. The skills and aptitudes 
of individuals vary greatly ; production is promoted, there- 
fore, by encouraging each person to apply his talents to 
the task for which he is by nature and training best fitted. 
Through specialization and free exchange of goods and 
services, the maximum welfare of all can be attained. 
Trade is indeed the lifeblood of business. 

The advantages to be derived from specialization and 
exchange are readily apparent when considered with 
reference to the individual. One can easily imagine the 
predicament of a modern Robinson Crusoe who had to 


supply, entirely by his own efforts, all his needs for f 
clothing, shelter, amusement, and the other essentials o§ 
life. The advantages of geographical specialization arp 
also readily perceived. Since California and Florida haye 
natural advantages in the production of citrus fruits, it js 
obviously desirable for them to specialize in this produc 
and trade with other states for products which thog 
states can produce more advantageously. No doubt jt 
would be possible for Illinois to produce oranges in green. 
houses, but the fruit would be expensive and probably of 
poor quality. No sane person would suggest, however, that 
Illinois should bar the shipment of oranges from Florid, 
and California in order to promote the development of 
such an industry here. Similarly, no one would seriously 
suggest that we should prohibit the importation of coffee 
from Brazil in order thereby to encourage the develop. 
ment of a coffee industry in this country. The case for 
free exchange is just as valid, although not so obvious, 
for commodities in which the advantage is relative rather 
than absolute. 

In view of the advantages of specialization and trade, 
both within and between countries, why have we down 
through the years condoned a protective tariff? This 
device has been adopted to a greater or lesser extent to 
speed up the process of industrialization in new countries, 
Most countries borrow capital from abroad during their 
early industrial development. The “infant” industries de- 
mand protection to enable them to compete with goods 
manufactured abroad. A favorable balance of trade is 
considered essential, moreover, to enable the debtor 
country to make payments of interest and repayments of 
principal on foreign loans. Thus a new country tends to 
drift somewhat plausibly into a system of protection. It 
was in this way that a policy of protection was adopted 
in the United States. 

The difficulty with adopting a protective tariff asa 
means of accelerating the industrial development of a new 
country is that the protected infant industries seem never 
to grow up. At least, they appear never to reach the point 
where they are willing to stand on their own feet in com- 
petition with foreign producers. Another serious practical 
defect of the protective tariff is that no country has a 
monopoly on its use. The adoption of a protective tariff 
in one country is likely to be quickly followed by the 
adoption of retaliatory measures in other countries. 

Important changes have occurred in the economic posi- 
tion of the United States since World War I. During the 
first World War period, the position of this country 
shifted from that of a debtor to that of a creditor nation. 
The strategic economic position of the country has been 
further enhanced by the events of World War II. Because 
of its present position in world affairs, it is important that 
this country assume its responsibility in promoting freer 
international trade. 

One means whereby this country can discharge its 
responsibility is through the continuation of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements program. To supplement this 
program, and perhaps eventually to supplant it, the United 
States has taken the initiative in the development of an 
International Trade Organization of the United Nations. 
The object of the proposed organization is to reduce 
tariffs and other trade barriers and to eliminate all forms 
of discrinfinatory treatment in international commerce. 
Preliminary steps have already been taken towards the 
establishment of such an organization and a draft charter 
has been prepared. The Preparatory Committee is now 
meeting in Geneva, and an International Conference on 
Trade and Employment is planned for next fall. 
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General business activity continued to rise during March. 
Steel mills reached 97 per cent of capacity, operating at 
the highest rate since October, 1944, and producing ap- 
proximately 7,500,000 tons of ingots and castings, the 
greatest amount recorded for any month during peace- 
time. Output of automobiles and trucks climbed above 
105,000 units weekly; if sustained, this would be at an an- 
nual rate of almost 5,500,000 units. 

The high level of business activity was due in a large 
part to peacefulness on the labor front in March. John L. 
Lewis complied with the order of the Supreme Court to 
withdraw his March 31 contract termination notice. The 
329-day-old Allis-Chalmers strike, one of the longest the 
country has known, ended March 23 on the company’s 
terms, with union members returning to work without a 
contract. A wage settlement between the C.I.O. and the 
rubber industry was reached after two months of collec- 
tive bargaining; the 11{4¢ an hour wage increase may 
serve as a guide toward settlement of 1947 wage rates in 
other industries such as steel, automobiles, railroads, coal, 
and communications. 

Telephone workers, demanding a $12 a week wage in- 
crease, threatened to interrupt the peace which has ex- 
isted between labor and management the past few months 
with a nation-wide telephone strike scheduled for April 7. 
Such a strike would undoubtedly result in new labor leg- 
islation, which Congress has thus far hesitated to pass, 
with the exception of a bill banning portal-to-portal suits, 
which has not yet been signed by the President. 

Reductions in government employment — both military 
and civil—are evident in the decline from a 29 billion 
dollar government pay roll in 1945 to an 18 billion dollar 
one in 1946, Wages and salaries of government workers 


HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS— MARCH 


decreased only 5 billion dollars for the year, however. 
Increased employment and higher hourly earnings re- 
sulted in an expansion of almost 8 per cent in private pay 
rolls in 1946, 

According to a recent sample survey made by the 
Census, the first year after the end of the war was 
marked by a greater amount of civilian migration within 
the United States than any previous year. A total of 6 
million people, or about one out of every 15 nonveteran 
civilians 14 years of age and over, moved across county 
lines during the year following VJ Day. Very few of the 
postwar migrants returned to the places that had been 
their residences in 1940. Less than 1 million of 2.5 million 
civilians who moved between states in the first 6 months 
after the war returned to their prewar state of residence, 
and only about 400,000 of the 1.7 million civilians who 
migrated across county lines in the same state returned 
to their prewar county of residence. 

The 1945 Census of Agriculture, released in March, 
indicates a trend toward fewer but larger and richer 
farms in the United States. Between 1939 and 1944 the 
total number of farms decreased from 6,100,000 to 5,900,- 
000, but the number of farms composed of 1,000 or more 
acres increased by 12,368, boosting the average size of the 
nation’s farms from 174 acres to almost 195 acres. The 
report also showed large increases in farm production 
from 1939 to 1944—477 million more bushels of corn, 
171 million more bushels of oats, 38 million more bushels 
of potatoes, almost 20 million more hogs, and nearly 10 
million more cattle and calves. These increases were ac- 
companied by increased shortages of labor; during the 
same five-year period the farm population shrank from 
3014 million to less than 24 million. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS— MARCH 


The State of Illinois will offer for sale on May 1 a block 
of 300 million dollars of bonds to pay a bonus to its 
World War II veterans. A 385 million dollar bonus bond 
issue was approved by referendum in the election of last 
November. However, the State Service Recognition Board 
has decided not to offer the entire issue for sale, because 
it is possible that the full amount will not be needed. The 
bonds are to be issued in $1,000 denominations to mature 
two years after the date of issuance. The issues must be 
retired in twenty-five years. The bonus act requires that 
the bonds be advertised in advance and sold to the high- 
est and best bidder at a price not less than par and at an 
interest rate of not more than two per cent. An estimated 
900,000 veterans will be eligible to receive payments at $15 
amonth for overseas service and $10 a month for domes- 
tic service, with a minimum payment of $50. 

Last November elections witnessed the passage of 
state soldiers’ bonus programs in all five states in which 
they were submitted — California, Illinois, Michigan, 
Rhode Island, and Texas. The Illinois program called for 
$385,000,000 out of a total for the five of $800,000,000, the 
next highest being Michigan with $270,000,000. 

A total of 1,140 labor-management disputes disrupted 
the Illinois industrial scene during 1946. These disputes 
involved 260,000 workers, or about one out of every nine 
nonagricultural workers in the State, and resulted in an 
estimated loss of 8.7 million man-days, which represents 
approximately one per cent of all available work time. 
Number of disputes, number of workers involved, and 
days of idleness because of disputes have undergone a 


sizable increase during the last five years. In 1942 there 
were less than 400 disputes, involving 73,000 workers and 
causing a loss of 440,000 days of work. 

Sales tax collections yielded $37,573,005 in the first 
three months of 1947, a gain of $8,901,425 over 1946. 
Motor fuel tax receipts increased $1,421,279 to a total of 
$10,969,388, and motor vehicle license fees rose $1,321,197 
to $18,085,373. Cigarette taxes amounted to $5,516,635. 

Chicago investment bankers have launched a move- 
ment toward replacing the existing Illinois securities law 
with an entirely new act. The present law, enacted in 1919 
and revised a great number of times, consists of a patch- 
work of amendments and, according to these investment 
bankers, needs a thorough rewriting of its provisions. The 
type of law desired is one which will eliminate the juris- 
diction of the State to pass on the eligibility of securities 
offerings previously cleared by Federal authority. It 
would, however, provide for rigid licensing and super- 
vision of dealers and securities salesmen to make sure that 
undesirable elements in the business were completely 
barred. In contrast to existing practice, investment bank- 
ers under the proposed statutes would merely file with the 
State a notice of new offerings. The State would have no 
authority to ban the offering of any high-grade securities, 
nationally presented and cleared by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, but would be in a position to halt 
any other offerings within its boundaries if elements of 
fraud were detected. No mention has been made by the 
investment bankers of provisions for changes in the 
present administrative system. 
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ILLINOIS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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Percentage Changes, February, 1946, 
to February, 1947 


General Summary 


Annual changes for February were in the same direction 
as those for January, although differing considerably in 
degree in several groups. On a monthly basis declines 
were substantial but increases only slight. 

Building permits were even lower for the twelve- 
month period than in January, with a February, 1946- 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 


February, 1947 
Percentage 
Indicators Change from oo 
1939 = 
Feb. an. 

1946 | i947 | 100 
+13.7 | —12.2 | 225.5 
permite’. —43.3 | —15.7 | 182.0 
Coal —6.2 —9.3 | 148.5 
Construction contracts awarded‘...|} +13.6 | —19.4 | 156.6 
Department store sales*.......... +5.0} +1.0] 213.2 
Employment, manufacturing*.....} +21.4 +0.4 | 132.7 
+37.1 +-2.7 | 238.7 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’....| +5.9| —7.5 | 183.3 
Pay rolls, manufacturing*......... +39.5 +1.2 | 272.3 
Petroleum production®............ —8.6 | —11.8 | 240.1 


*Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; "Illinois 
Department of Labor; ‘Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals; ‘F. W. Dodge Corporation; *Bureau of the Census; 
‘Illinois Cooperative Crop Reporting Service; "Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association; *State Geological Survey. 


February, 1947, decline of 43.3 per cent reflecting hegj. 
tancy on the part of prospective builders in the face of 
rising prices on building materials. Coal and petroleym 
production also continued low, down more than 5 per cent 
in the same period. Pay rolls showed the greatest annual 
gain, almost 40 per cent, while farm prices, up 37.1 per 
cent, continued to show the large margin of the past 
months. Department store sales were only 5 per cent 
greater than the dollar volume of a year ago, reflecting q 
decline in physical volume. 

Construction contracts awarded and building permits 
showed the greatest January-February decreases, both 
more than 15 per cent, while farm products reported the 
greatest monthly advance, 2.7 per cent. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Commodity prices continued-the advances of the last four 
months with a gain of 2.2 per cent between January and 
February. The BLS index of wholesale prices of 889 com. 
modities stood at 144.6, slightly more than one-third above 
the level of a year ago. ; 

Only hides and leather products showed a decline from 
the January level, while all other groups showed moder- 
ate increases. Greatest gains were reported for foods 
and farm products, up 3.7 per cent and 3.3 per cent, re- 
spectively, and again influenced by changes in prices of 
meats and livestock and poultry. Further increases in 
lumber prices, coupled with smaller gains in other build- 
ing materials, caused the 3.0 per cent rise in this group, 
while small general increases were distributed among the 
other classifications. Silk price declines of more than 20 
per cent, with more material coming into the markets, 
were offset by gains in rayon and other textile products. 

Annual gains continued at a high level, led by foods, 
hides and leather products, and building materials, all 
more than 40 per cent higher than in February, 1946. Fuel 
and lighting materials prices showed the smallest gain, 
only 15.0 per cent. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES 


February, 1947 
Change 
i rom naex 
Commodity 926= 
anuary 
1946 1947 

All commodities............ +34.3 +2.2 144.6 

Farm products............... +30.3 +3.3 170.4 

Hides and leather products +45 .3 -—0.7 173.8 

Textile products.............. +35.0 +1.0 138.0 

Fuel and lighting materials... .| +15.0 +0.2 97.9 

Metals and metal products..... +30.0 +0.4 138.6 

Building materials............ +44.6 +3.0 174.8 

Chemicals and allied products..| +34.8 +0.9 129.3 

House furnishing goods........ +17.0 +1.1 124.6 

Miscellaneous commodities. ... . +16.0 +0.5 110.9 

+30.3 +1.8 154.9 

Semimanufactured articles... . . +43.8 +2.4 142.1 

Manufactured articles......... +35.3 +2.3 139.9 
All commodities other than 

+35.4 +2.0 138.8 
All commodities other than 

farm products and foods.... . +26.9 +0.8 128.6 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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FINANCE 
. Bank Debits POSTAL RECEIPTS IN ILLINOIS CITIES 
debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
inst individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
st cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by City ad 
nt such checks. Bank debits are therefore regarded as indi- February | January 
cators of the general trend of business. They are not so 1946 1947 
, indicative when applied solely to New York and Chicago, 
since great transfers of funds take place between those yD OCR PET $ 20,067 . + 8.8 
ts cities, but changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other 58,900 +22.6 9.0 
th than Chicago are significant to the businessman.) 22,089 + 5.1 + 2.1 
Bloomington............. 60,740 + 5.9 1.8 
February, 1947, bank debits in the 15 reporting Illi- Centralia................ 11,396 | +22.3 | — 0.7 
nois cities totaled $7,033,999,000, a decline of 12.2 per cent | Champaign.............. 34,261 +22.8 + 1.2 
from January but 13.7 per cent greater than a year ago. pn ee! 7.096.120 +15.9 -— 1.0 
The only city to report an increase for the month was _ Danville................. * 30,821 +15.2 — 9.6 ij 
Alton, 0.2 per cent, while declines for other areas ranged ee 56,569 + 8.6 — 1.8 i 
from 5.8 per cent in Peoria to 22.0 per cent in Decatur. Louis............ 3373 re 
All cities showed sizable gains over the level of a year 237384 | 1.9 | — 
id ago, with largest increases reported for East St. Louis 
re The Chicago and St. Louis Federal Reserve Districts 43992 -16.8 - 0.2 
reported smaller declines (less than 11 per cent) than the 19,201 +19.1 9.0 
m United States as a whole (12.7 per cent) between Janu- Moline.................. 55,090 +34.2 — 7.5 
r- ary and February. On an annual basis, Chicago district Mount Vernon........... 9,57 | +60 | -4.1 
1s debits were up 20.1 per cent and St. Louis district debits 
: rose districts combined reported 1237415 +79 
Rock Island.............. 42,341 | +5.7 | +14.0 
in 151,338 | +10.5 | — 2.8 
Life Insurance Sales 
ie * Figures not available. 
(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- : 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
. life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) Cash Farm Income 
s, Ordinary life insurance sales in Illinois in February Illinois cash farm income of $138,613,000 in December, 
1 totaled $86,542,000, down 7.5 per cent from January but = 1946, was down 28.4 per cent from November but almost 
el 5.9 per cent above the February, 1946, volume. The coun- _—_50 per cent greater than at the end of 1946. In the United 
n, try as a whole reported a smaller monthly decline, 3.4 per States as a whole, cash farm income dropped 15.3 per i 
cent, but approximately the same annual gain. Cumulated cent in the month and was up 30.7 per cent for the year. | 
sales for 1947 were up about one-eighth from those for Cumulated figures for Illinois showed a gain of 20.4 per 
January-February, 1946, in both Illinois and the nation. cent in 1946 cash farm income over 1945. | 


BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES i 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


tage Char 
February January | 
1946 1947 
$7,033 ,999 $6,185,808 $8,009, 163 +13.7 —12.2 
tines 34,794 26,279 37,496 +32.4 7.2 
27,820 21,912 34,904 +27.0 —20.3 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 87,187 62,925 108,623 +38.6 19.7 
19,101 14,304 21,107 +33.5 9.5 
19,107 15,737 23,162 +21.4 -17.5 
162,792 121,232 172,886 +34.3 — 5.8 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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PRODUCTION 
Coal 


Fewer working days in February cut down time in the 
mines and contributed to the 9.3 per cent decline in IlIli- 
nois coal production between January and February. 
Shortages of rolling stock at the mines continued to 
hamper operators, faced with an increasing volume of 
orders, and the February production of 5,399,724 tons was 
6.2 per cent below the volume for February of last year. 

An average of 20 days was worked by 25,209 men in 
the 99 mines during the month. The 78 shaft mines re- 
ported production of 4,179,122, while 21 strip mines turned 
out 1,220,602 tons. 

Cumulated tonnage for January-February, 1947, was 
down 4.6 per cent from the volume in the first two months 
of 1946. 


Petroleum 


February production of petroleum in Illinois, 5,378,000 
barrels, was 11.8 per cent below the level of January and 
down 8.6 per cent for the year. Cumulated figures for the 
first two months of 1947 showed a decline of 6.5 per cent 
from the comparable period of 1946. 

New producing wells completed during February 
totaled only 81, the lowest figure in almost two years. To 
date in 1947, 168 new wells have begun production, com- 
pared with 185 in the comparable period of 1946. 


Electric Power 


(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

Electric energy production for public use in Illinois in 
January totaled 1,416,838,000 kilowatt hours, an increase 
of 5.0 per cent from the volume for the previous month. 
Federal Power Commission reports showed a gain of 19.9 
per cent between January, 1946, and January, 1947. 

Public-use production of electric energy in the United 
States set a new record in January with 21,636,260,000 
kilowatt hours, up 3.8 per cent from the former high 
point in December. This figure was almost 18 per cent 
above production a year ago. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

Building permit valuations in the 209 reporting Illinois 
cities continued to decline in February, with a drop of 15.7 
per cent from the January figure. Estimates for the month 
totaled $10,503,169, almost 45 per cent below the level in 
February, 1946. 

Additions, alterations, repairs, and installations showed 
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the only increase for the month, 11.7 per cent, while ney 
residential building dropped 3.3 per cent and new nop. 
residential building fell off 36.8 per cent. 

On an annual basis, declines ranged from 17.4 per cen 
for additions, alterations, repairs, and installations to 594 
per cent for new nonresidential building. New residential 
building was down more than one-third in the same period, 

Permit valuations in Chicago dropped to approxj. 
mately one-third of the State total in February. Both 
Chicago and suburban cities showed declines for the 
month, 41 per cent and 3 per cent, respectively, as a resyl 
of a sharp drop in nonresidential building in Chicago and 
a lesser decline in residential building in the suburbs 
Downstate, all groups reported gains, with a net increase 
of 23 per cent in permit valuations. 

During February, permits were issued for ten large 
projects, most of them in downstate cities. These included 
an addition to a railroad service unit in Chicago, a factory 
in Melrose Park, a telephone exchange in River Grove, a 
university dormitory and power house in Bloomington, 
and a school, two churches, a rectory, and a sisters’ home 
in Quincy. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 
(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build. 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con. 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

Construction contracts awarded for projects in Illinois 
totaled $26,017,000 in February, a decline of 19.4 per cent 
from valuations of January awards. The figure was 136 
per cent higher than a year ago, however. 

Residential building showed the only increase for the 
month, 10.3 per cent, as awards were made for construc- 
tion of a number of large apartment buildings and 618 
residences in Cook County alone. Nonresidential building 
declined 28.0 per cent, and public works and utilities con- 
struction dropped 64.5 per cent to a little above its 
usual! level. 

On an annual basis, public works and utilities con- 
struction showed a 15.5 per cent advance, while residential 
building rose to almost three times the dollar volume of 
February, 1946. Nonresidential awards were only slightly 
more than half their value a year ago. 

Reports for January and February in the 37 states east 
of the Rocky Mountains showed a sharp increase in the 
number of single family dwellings and apartment projects 
over the comparable period of 1946. Contracts awarded 
for residential construction totaled $465,810,000 out of 
total awards of $1,013,825,000 for the two-month period, 
with 8 per cent for publicly-owned housing projects. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
Feb., 1947, from 
e e anuary 
Type of Construction 1947 1946 1947 
Feb. Jan. 
1946 1947 
Total Construction. ..| $26,017 | $22,906 | $32,262 | +13.6 —19.4 
Total Building......... 23,417 20,655 24,941 | +13.4 — 6.1 
Residential. ......... 15,733 5,803 14,263 |+171.1 +10.3 
Nonresidential....... 7,684 | 14,852 | 10,678 | ~—48.3 —28.0 
Public Works and 
2,600 2,251 7,321 | +15.5 | 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


ent store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

Despite anticipations of pre-Easter purchasing, sales 
in the 39 reporting Illinois independent department stores 
showed only a slight 1 per cent increase in dollar volume 
between January and February, and an annual increase 
almost as small, only 5 per cent. Ordinarily, Easter buying 
can be expected to begin about seven weeks before the 
holiday, and retailers were disappointed when February 
sales failed to show any appreciable gains (especially on 
an annual basis, since February was two weeks closer to 


RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


Percentage Change 
Feb., 1947, from 
Kin Business 
om Feb. Jan. 
1946 1947 
DEPARTMENT STORES............... +5 +1 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS.......... +25 - 1 
Grocery and combination stores........ +11 — 6 
Grocery stores (without fresh meat)...| +13 -—7 
Combination stores (groceries, meats)| +11 -— 6 
Fish (sea food) markets............... +1 - 1 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores....... +10 +7 
Dairy products stores, milk dealers... .. +24 —i1 
Eating and Drinking Places............. - 1 —10 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms.... . + 2 —10 
General Stores (with food).............. +12 — 3 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods).......... —13 —10 
+19 + 5 
Book and Stationery Stores.............. +15 +5 
General Merchandise Group (except 
department stores). ................ +14 - 1 
Dry goods and general mdse. stores... .. +15 — 2 
0 - 7 
Men's, boys’ clothing and furnishings 
Family clothing stores................ +1 + 6 
Women's ready-to-wear stores......... - 5 —12 
Motor-vehicle dealers. ................ +223 +13 
Accessory, tire, battery dealers......... —i1 —12 
Furniture Radio Group.......| +16 +4 
Floor covering stores. ................ +1 - 5 
Radio-household appliance dealers... .. . +59 +5 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group....... +21 — 2 
ES +25 + 6 
Lumber-building materials dealers... .. . +12 -7 
Paint, glass, wallpaper stores.......... +17 +9 


Easter in 1947 than in 1946). Physical volume of sales 
continued to decline, as consumers found themselves 
forced to pay a greater proportion of their income for 
market-basket items. 

The ten reporting independent department stores in 
Chicago showed a drop of 2 per cent for the month, and 
an even smaller annual gain, 3 per cent, than the State 
as a whole. 


Other Kinds of Business 


February sales in the 3,749 reporting Illinois independent 
retail stores other than department stores were down 1 
per cent from the January volume, but continued to show 
the large annual gains of the past months with a 25 per 
cent margin over sales in February, 1946. 

The greatest monthly increases were reported by 
variety stores and motor vehicle dealers, 13 per cent each, 
while florists’ sales and other items showed smaller ad- 
vances. Shoe stores recorded the largest monthly decline, 
while custom tailors, women’s ready-to-wear shops, acces- 
sory, tire, and battery dealers, and dairy products stores 
and milk dealers also dropped more than 10 per cent. 

Most groups continued to show fair-sized annual gains, 
although sales were down in a few instances. Liquor 
stores, accessory, tire, and battery dealers, and four other 
groups reported declines. On the whole, however, dollar 
volume of sales in February, 1947, was greater by one- 
fourth than that of February, 1946. Motor vehicle dealers 
continued to hold the lead, with a 223 per cent margin, 
while sizable advances were also shown by radio and 
household appliance dealers, hardware stores, dairy prod- 
ucts and milk stores, and filling stations. 

Chicago stores also made a less favorable showing in 
this classification, with 2,145 independent retail stores 
other than department stores reporting a monthly decline 
of 2 per cent and an annual gain of 23 per cent in Febru- 
ary. Only slight differences were shown among the va- 
rious groups, although office supply shops and equipment 
dealers, reported separately, revealed sizable annual gains. 


RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES 
IN SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


Percentage Change 

2 months, 

Cities 1947, from 

ebruary anuary months, 
1946 1947 1946 
+20 +5 +22 
+35 0 +29 
+46 - § +37 
Chicago Heights........... 0 - § + 5 
+44 + 5 +28 
+60 +22 +35 
+25 +5 +28 
ae +18 — 6 +21 
oline-Rock Island......... +22 0 +18 
+35 +5 +35 
+67 +11 +56 
+5 —13 +11 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

Employment in Illinois establishments resumed its up- 
ward trend with a slight gain of 0.1 per cent between 
mid-January and mid-February. Pay rolls also continued 
to rise, advancing 1.2 per cent in the month. 

Downstate areas reported net gains in both items, as 
contrasted with a Chicago metropolitan area decline in 
employment and a scant 1.0 per cent increase in pay rolls. 
This difference was even more pronounced in the manu- 
facturing group, in which downstate gains were double 
(for employment) and triple (for pay rolls) those of the 
Chicago area. 

Manufacturing firms representing two-thirds of all 
production and related workers in the State showed a 


slightly greater gain of 0.4 per cent in employment anq 
the same increase of 1.2 per cent in pay rolls as was re. 
ported by the entire sample. The most important gains jp 
this group occurred in firms producing beverages, candy, 
electrical machinery, furniture and cabinet work, t 

and watches, clocks, and jewelry. On an annual basis, 
employment in the reporting group of firms showed a 2}4 
per cent increase while pay rolls gained almost 40 per cent 

The sample of nonmanufacturing establishments, em. 
ploying approximately 247,000 workers in February, 
showed a much more divergent trend. Employment 
dropped 0.8 per cent in the month, largely due to op. 
tinued declines in mining, quarrying, and crude petroleum 
production and retail trade establishments. Pay rolls 
however, increased 1.5 per cent as larger wage disburse. 
ments were reported for public utilities and services. 

A new peak of $52.13 for average weekly earnings of 
both sexes combined was reached in February, continuing 
the spiraling increases of the past year in Illinois many. 
facturing establishments. Men’s earnings averaged $56.87, 
an increase of more than 14 per cent since last February, 
while women’s average weekly earnings advanced almost 
17 per cent to a level of $37.97. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES AND INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
ROLLS FOR ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 


Percentage Change January15-February 15, 1947 February, 1947, indexes 
All Reporting Manufacturing Manufacturing 
City-Area Establishments Establishments Establishments 

Employment | Pay Rolls | Employment | Pay Rolls | Employment | Pay Rolls 
THE STATE +0.1 +1.2 +0.4 +1.2 132.7 272.3 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA. . —0.0 +1.0 +0.3 +0.7 140.4 289.9 
—0.2 +0.8 +0.2 +0.6 136.9 285.9 
Waukegan-North Chicago.............. —0.9 +1.5 -1.0 
Other suburban areas.................. +1.5 +3.3 +1.5 +1.6 153.4 306.1 
TATE. +0.2 +1.7 +0.6 +2.1 119.4 243.2 
Alton-Wood River area................ -1.1 +1.2 —1.2 +1.2 177.7 383.5 
-—0.7 +3.7 -0.7 +3.7 144.9 344.0 
Bloomington-Normal.................. +3.2 +7.6 +3.9 +8.6 112.6 223.1 
—0.3 +0.8 —0.5 +0.7 81.8 162.5 
—0.9 +3.1 —1.1 +3.4 109.0 231.1 
+0.8 —3.9 +0.9 -3.9 89.7 184.2 
600084 —2.5 —4.5 —2.5 —4.6 132.1 227.5 
nkakee-Bradley area................ +7.1 +32.6 +7.8 +35.1 140.4 325.6 
LaSalle-Peru-Og SE ee +1.2 +10.0 +1.4 +10.5 120.7 239.8 
+1.8 +3.2 +2.2 +3.4 160.4 263.4 
—1.0 +1.8 —1.1 +1.7 136.1 242.1 
Chiccicishecoasinsaaaeemaaeba +0.7 +0.6 +0.8 +0.6 147.0 345.3 
+0.6 +1.0 +0.6 +1.0 128.8 248.3 
Sterling-Rock Falls. —1.1 +1.2 -—0.9 +1.2 112.4 267.1 
—0.3 +0.3 +0.3 +0.9 94.1 186.2 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICES 7 
Chicago Indexes CONSUMERS’ PRICES IN CHICAGO 
consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure 
a of the total amount spent for family living. The price index 
idy, sures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 160 
mea 
les, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
Sis, and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 140 
214 ies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for a 
ent. ME over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 120 
em. % changes in the expenditures of the average family for - 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 100 _ 
ra changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 80 
= consumers’ earnings.) 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 
ils Consumers’ prices in Chicago dropped another 0.2 per 
cent between January and February. The index, at 152.6, : . 
7 was only slightly below the peak of 153.0 in mid-Decem- c Retail Food Prices : : 
on ber, and 19.4 per cent above the level of February, 1946. Chicago food prices declined for the third consecutive 
> The chief factor in this all-item decline was a 0.7 per month, while Peoria prices dropped and Springfield prices 
ng cent drop in food prices, continuing the retraction of the advanced between mid-January and mid-February. 
4 past few months. The miscellaneous group also showed a _ Eggs and dairy products again showed the greatest de- ‘ 
™ & sight decline, while other groups reported only small ad- clines in Chicago for the month, dropping 5.4 per cent and 
y Hi vances. The largest of these, 1.3 per cent for clothing, 2.8 per cent respectively. These, coupled with smaller de- a 
Ot BF reflected current increases in some lines of shoes, hosiery, creases in meats and processed fruits and vegetables, 
men’s suits, and shirts. caused a drop of 0.7 per cent in prices despite gains for 
Annually, food prices still showed a gain of almost fresh produce, beverages, and other items. All groups con- 
one-third, while clothing and house furnishings prices tributed to the all-item increase of 32.2 per cent over a i 
- were up more than one-fifth. year ago, with the greatest gains reported for fats and 
= oils, meats, and beverages. } 
, In Peoria only two groups reported gains in the month ; 
CHANGES IN CHICAGO INDEXES —cereals and bakery goods, and sugar and sweets — 
while declines in all other items sent food prices down 
February, 1947 1.7 per cent. Eggs, fruits and vegetables, and beverages 
s . Percentage Change { showed the greatest decreases. On an annual basis prices 
Commodity ee ee had advanced 27.2 per cent while fats and oils, up 64.1 
February | January 100 per cent, and meats, up 41.7 per cent, led all other items 
- 1946 1947 in increases. Fresh produce showed the only decline, 12.3 
+04 Springfield prices rose 0.6 per cent, with increases 
Sere rerer +32.2 -0.7 183.2 ranging up to 4.5 per cent for all items except dairy 
Cothing +24.4 +1.3 177.2 products, down 4.1 per cent. Prices in mid-February were 
Pa Fuel, electricity, and ice..| + 3.4 +0.1 110.4 35.2 per cent above those of a year ago, led by large gains | 
House furnishings. ...... +22.1 +0.3 171.0 for fats and oils, beverages, and meats, all up more than 
Miscellaneous .......... +10.9 -0.1 134.6 50 per cent. Fresh fruits and vegetables dropped more 
*Not surveyed monthly. than 7 per cent, the only group to show a decline for the ; 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional month. ; 
Office. | 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change February, 1947, from 1 
Commodity Group February, 1946 January, 1947 | 
Chicago Peoria | Springfield | Chicago Peoria | Springfield 
+32.2 +27.2 +35.2 -1.7 +0.6 | 
Cereals and bakery goods..................... +36.9 +31.3 +47.1 +0.3 +1.0 +1.0 
+52.5 441.7 +55.6 -1.1 —1.7 +1.1 
+30.7 +35.7 +29.8 —2.8 —2.3 —4.1 
se cds +9.1 +13.6 +31.6 —5.4 —3.9 +4.5 
Fruits and vegetables. +9.6 +1.0 +4.9 +1.3 —3.1 +0.8 
+0.6 —12.3 —7.4 +2.2 —2.0 +0.6 
+32.9 +26.2 +24.7 —0.3 —2.2 0.0 
+43.9 +37.8 +57.4 +2.5 —2.7 +3.8 
+37.1 +34.7 +42.1 +1.7 2.1 +3.8 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional! Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES 


ALTON (Pop. Est. 40,000 ) 


(Alton, on the siestestons River, is in a highly industrialized area 
which produces glass bottles and specialties, steel and brass products, 
ammunition, shoes and leather — wr tools and mining equipment, 
lead ingots, paperboard and Socbensd. clothing, construction materials, 
flour and feed, and gasoline and petroleum products. Several large 
refineries are located in the area.) 

Increased activity in glass and glass manufacturing firms 
was somewhat offset by lower employment in the drugs, com- 
pounds, and cosmetics, leather tanning, and non-ferrous metals 
industries, with a 1.1 per cent decline in employment and a 
1.2 per cent increase in pay rolls in February. Postal receipts 
rose 8.8 per cent in the month, while bank debits were up 0.2 
per cent from January and 28.6 per cent from February, 1946. 
Building permits dropped 92.8 per cent to about double the 
December figure. Retail sales rose 5 per cent for the month 
and 20 per cent for the year. 


AURORA ( Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

Larger wage payments in machinery and machine tool 
firms and general small reductions in labor forces caused a 
3.7 per cent increase in pay rolls and a 0.7 per cent drop in 
employment in February. Postal receipts and bank debits 
dropped 9.0 per cent and 15.9 per cent, respectively, in the 
month, but advanced 22.6 per cent and 28.5 per cent in the 
year, while department store sales showed similar changes. 
Building permits also dropped about 15 per cent from January. 


BELLEVILLE ( Pop. 28,405 ) 


(Belleville is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
fountains, bricks, caskets, costa, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

__ The important shoe manufacturing industry was respon- 
sible for most of the February declines of 1.2 per cent in em- 
ployment and 2.9 per cent in pay rolls. Postal receipts in- 
creased 2.1 per cent in the month and 5.1 per cent in the 
year, while building permit valuations were four times the 
anspor figure. Retail trade showed no change in the month, 
ut was up 35 per cent from February, 1946 


BLOOMINGTON (Pop. 32,868 ) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines 
and ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, 
and candy. Railroad shops.) 

Heating and plumbing equipment industry gains contrib- 
uted to the advances of 3.2 per cent in employment and 7.6 per 
cent in pay rolls in February. Postal receipts dropped 1.8 per 
cent in the month and rose 5.9 per cent in the year, while 
bank debits were down 7.2 per cent and up 324 per cent in 
the same periods. Building permit valuations soared to almost 
17 times the January figure, with large university buildings 
in project. 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA ( Pop. 37,366 ) 


(Champaign-Urbana, home of the University of Illinois, is located in a 
rich agricultural region. Chief among the products of the area are 
academic and athletic equipment, butter, construction and road-build- 
ing machinery, concrete products, forgings and castings, gloves, soy- 
bean products, and trailers.) 

Industrial changes were relatively insignificant in Febru- 
ary, with a scant 0.4 per cent gain in employment and a 1.7 
per cent drop in pay rolls. Postal receipts in Champaign were 
up 1.2 per cent from January and 22.8 per cent from Febru- 
ary, 1946, whereas Urbana reports showed declines of 24.1 
per cent and 9.3 per cent for the month and year. Combined 
bank debits were down 20.3 per cent and up 27.0 per cent in 
the same periods, while building permits rose 56.5 per cent 
from January valuations. 


CHICAGO ( Pop. Est. 3,500,000 ) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, including 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain market of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, tele equipment, furni agri- 


cultural implements, jewelry, foundry 
and electric appliances, mac , m 
auto accessories.) 

Declines in department and variety stores, mail order 
houses, meat packing, and job printing tended to counterag 
gains in other industries with a 0.2 per cent drop in employ. 
ment and a 0.8 per cent gain in pay rolls. Postal receipts ang 
bank debits dropped 1.0 per cent and 12.1 per cent, respec. 
tively, in the month, but rose 15.9 per cent and 12.4 per cen 
in the year. Retail trade was down 2 per cent and up 20 per 
cent in the same periods, while building permit valuations 
dropped 41.0 per cent from January. Cost of food and ¢op. 
sumers’ prices in general were down 0.7 per cent and 02 per 
cent, respectively, for the month, but up 32.2 per cent and 
19.4 per cent for the year. 


ucts, railroad su 
cal instruments, and as 2 


DANVILLE ( Pop. Est. 40,919 ) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mining 
clay products, textiles, coal-mining machinery, agg machine 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, P products, 
and food processing.) 

Greater activity in the men’s clothing and non-ferrous 
metals industries somewhat offset reductions in other lines, 
with a net February loss of 0.3 per cent in employment anda 
gain of 0.8 per cent in pay rolls. Postal receipts and bank 
debits dropped 9.6 per cent and 18.0 per cent, respectively, in 
the month, but rose more than 15 per cent in the year. Build. 
ing permit valuations were almost three times the January 
figure, with a dollar volume of $50,450 for the month. 


DECATUR (Pop. 63,750 ) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the soy- 
bean capital of the world. The city leads in the processing of corn and 
metals, and is the center of the cotton wash-dress industry. Other im. 
portant industries include foundries, railroad shops, metal companies, 
machine shops, and manufacturers of pharmaceutical, plastic, wood, and 
paper products.) 

Wage increases in heating and plumbing equipment and 
railway car building and repair firms combined with employ- 
ment declines in coal mining and “other groceries” manu- 
facturing for a 0.5 per cent drop in employment and a 0.7 per 
cent gain in pay rolls. Postal receipts and bank debits fell of 
1.8 per cent and 22.0 per cent, respectively, between January 
and February, and rose 8.6 per cent and 26.8 per cent since 
February, 1946. Building permit valuations, at $192,075, were 
up 250 per cent for the month, while retail trade and depart- 
ment store sales showed gains of 22 per cent and 7 per cent, 
respectively, for the month, and 60 per cent and 23 per cent 
for the year. 


EAST ST. LOUIS (Pop. Est. 80,000 ) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im- 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel foundries 
and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc smelting, machine tools 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

Blast furnaces, rolling mills, and heating and ace 
equipment firms contributed chiefly to the gains of 0.3 per 
cent in employment and 1.6 per cent in pay rolls in February. 
Postal receipts and bank debits dropped more than 15 per cent 
in the month, but the former was down 9.5 per cent and the 
latter up 38.6 per cent for the year. Building permit valuations 
dropped 21.2 per cent from January, while retail trade rose 
only 5 per cent and 25 per cent for the month and year, and 
— store sales changes paralleled those for 
debits. 


ELGIN ( Pop. Est. 44,000 ) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watch dairy products, 
thread and yarn, automobile accessories, capping and filling machines, 
water softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store coviquent, ovens, 
cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. blishing is 
another important industry.) ; 

Diverse activity in the watches, clocks and jewelry indus- 
try caused a 0.9 per cent drop in employment and a 3.1 pet 
cent gain in pay rolls in February. Postal receipts jumped 27.1 
‘ cent for the month and 37.2 per cent for the year, w 

nk debits dropped 9.5 per cent and rose one-third in the 
same periods. Building permit valuations more than doubled 
in the month, and department store sales rose more than ll 
per cent on both bases. 
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FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 
grain and dairy farm region. Some important industries are insurance 
and the manufacture of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, oil 
, windmills, medicines, food products, printing and electrical 
equipment.) 
Employment rose 0.8 per cent in February while pay rolls 
dropped 3.9 per cent as a result of wage decreases in automo- 
bile parts factories. Postal receipts declined 3.4 per cent for 
the month and 1.9 per cent for the year, whereas building per- 
mits, valued at $57,800, were more than five times the January 


figure. 
JOLIET (Pop. Est. 50,000 ) 


(Joliet is an important industrial city manufacturing wallpaper, wire, 
roofing, gas ranges fire brick, horseshoes, packaging machines, 
bakery machinery, chemicals, calendars, cartons, tanks, beer, barrels, 
dairy products and work clothing. Railroad shops, oil refineries, coal 
mines, limestone quarries.) ; 

Only unimportant changes were reported for the different 
industries in Joliet in February, with a net gain of 0.2 per 
cent in employment and a decline of 0.2 per cent in pay rolls. 
Postal receipts dropped 0.2 per cent in the month and 16.8 per 
cent in the year, whereas bank debits showed a 9.8 per cent 
monthly decline but advanced 14.8 per cent from February, 
1946. aay permit valuations were two-and-a-half times 
the January figure, while retail trade and department store 
sales reported monthly and annual gains of more than 10 
per cent. 


KANKAKEE ( Pop. Est. 24,200 ) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural implements, furniture, textil 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, an 
stone quarries.) 

Settlement of a strike in an important furniture and cabi- 
net work establishment and subsequent resumption of opera- 
tions were chiefly responsible for the gains of 7.1 per cent in 
employment and 32.6 per cent in pay rolls in this area in 
February. Postal receipts showed a 9.0 per cent decline for 
the month but were 19.1 per cent above February, 1946, while 
building permit valuations totaled $106,675, following a month 
of no activity. Department stores reported a monthly sales dip 
a per cent, although trade was still up 19.3 per cent for 

e year. 


MATTOON ( Pop. Est. 20,000 ) 


(Mattoon, a strategically located manufacturing city and the site of 
railroad shops and truck terminals, is surrounded by a rich grain, live- 
stock, and poultry producing area. .4mong important articles manu- 
factured are kitchen furniture, restaurant and beauty parlor equipment, 
steel tubing, road grading machinery, fluorescent lamps, clothing, shoes, 
brooms, foundry products, and Diesel engines.) 

Reports from the local Chamber of Commerce showed 
gains of 2.3 per cent in number of workers and 4.4 per cent 
in wage payments between January and February, with the 
employment level 29.7 per cent higher than a_year ago and 
pay rolls up 55.6 per cent in the same period. Postal receipts 
and bank debits dropped 15.7 per,cent and 143 per cent, 
respectively, in the month, but reports indicated a 0.7 per 
cent decline in the former and a 44.4 per cent advance in the 
latter between February, 1946, and February, 1947. 


PEORIA ( Pop. 105,087 ) 


(Peoria is the largest ucer of earth-moving optonen in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, pharma- 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, 
stoves and furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are process 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 
Beverage manufacturers, blast furnaces, rolling mills, and 
machinery and machine tool firms all contributed to the in- 
creases of 1.8 per cent in employment and 3.2 per cent in pay 
rolls between January and February. Postal receipts dropped 
another 16.2 per cent in the month but were still 1.0 per cent 
above the level of a year ago, while bank debits showed a 5.8 
per cent monthly decline and a 34.3 per cent annual gain. 
Building permits were valued at $185,102, increasing more 
than 50 per cent from the January figure. Retail trade rose 
only 2 per cent for the month and 9 per cent for the year, 
whereas department store sales dropped 6.1 per cent and 
gained 10.9 per cent in the same periods. Food prices were 
—_ 1.7 per cent from January but up 27.2 per cent for 
year, 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469 ) 


(Quincy has im t industries producing stoves, cone, furnaces, 
pumps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, showcases and store fix- 
tures, shoes, plumbing and steam equipment, machine tools, and elec- 
tronic and broadcasting equipment. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed.) 

_ Reduced employment in shoe and other industries, together 
with higher pay rolls in heating and plumbing equipment and 
machinery and machine tool firms, caused a drop of 1.0 per 
cent in number of workers and a gain of 1.8 per cent in wage 
payments in February. Postal receipts and bank debits dropped 
14.4 per cent and 7.1 per cent, respectively, in the month, but 
rose 18.9 per cent and 32.5 per cent in the year. Building per- 
mit valuations jumped to more than eleven times the January 
figure as plans were completed for a number of large projects, 
while department store sales dropped 3 per cent from January 
but were up 6 per cent for the year. 


ROCKFORD ( Pop. Est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area Est. 110,000 ) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an important 
manufacturing center for neg machinery, machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, tex- 
tiles, hardware, wood and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, 
leather goods, air conditioning and heating equipment.) 

Gains for agricultural implement firms offset declines in 
the heating and plumbing equipment industry, with net in- 
creases of 0.7 per cent in employment and 0.6 per cent in pay 
rolls in February. Postal receipts dropped 11.8 per cent in the 
month but advanced 7.9 per cent for the year, while bank 
debits fell off 8.0 per cent and gained 27.6 per cent in the 
same periods. Building permits increased 10 per cent from 
January valuations. Retail trade made a much Seasae showing 
than department store sales, increasing 11 per cent in the 
month and 67 per cent in the year, whereas the latter showed 
a 9.1 per cent decline between January and February and only 
a 7.6 per cent increase since February, 1946. Electric power 
sales  emneen to increase, with a 1.1 per cent advance in the 
month. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500 ) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, elevators, furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 
factories, glass and paper products, farm rubber foot- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, and electric household supplies.) 

Increased activity in electrical machinery and rubber 
products firms in Rock Island and the agricultural implement 
and railway car building and repair industries in Moline was 
responsible for gains of about 1 per cent in employment and 
slightly more in pay rolls in the two cities in February. 
Postal receipts rose in Rock Island but dropped in Moline 
during the month, and showed annual gains of 5.7 per cent 
and 34.2 per cent, respectively. Bank debits dropped more than 
10 per cent in the month but rose 25.7 per cent and 21.4 per 
cent in the year. Building permits were less than half the 
January valuations, while retail trade showed no monthly 
changes, remaining 22 per cent above the February, 1946, level. 
Department stores reported sales increases of only 2 per cent 
and 5 per cent for the month and year. 


SPRINGFIELD ( Pop. Est. 80,000 ) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 


a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 

Employment and pay-roll gains of 1.7 per cent and 11.1 per 
cent, respectively, in February were attributed to firms in the 
machinery and machine tool, electrical machinery, and agricul- 
tural implement industries. Postal receipts and bank debits 
declined 2.8 per cent and 17.3 per cent, respectively, between 
January and February, but were 10.5 per cent and 19.4 per 
cent above the level of a year ago. Building permit valuations 
were down almost 60 per cent from the January figure. Retail 
trade, at the same level as in January, was up 38 per cent for 
the year, while department store sales dropped 4.5 per cent on 
a monthly basis but rose 6.8 per cent from February, 1946. 
Food prices were up again for the month, 0.6 per cent, and 
showed an annual gain of more than 35 per cent. 
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INDEXES OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS 
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